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AESTRACT 



The staff cf Project NECESSITIES conducted 2 
workshops for educators concerned with curriculum for American Indian 
(including Eskimo) students. The purpose of these sessions was to 
familiarize participants with techniques pertinent to development of 
curriculum fci Indian students at both the elementary and secondary 
school levels. The practica were organized around 2 central 
activities: task sessions I and II. Task Session I was a simulated 
exercise in which all participants, divided into 2 groups according 
to their interest in either elementary or secondary students, were 
given scenarios based on real classroom data describing student 
difficulties in dealing with conflict situations. Participants were 
asked to prepare a lesson plan introducing a unit exploring these 
concepts. Skill areas, content, methods, media, and materials were 
suggested, and optional lesson plan forms were provided to help 
participants perform the exercise. They were encouraged to call on 
project staff members present as resources during the exercise. 
Process guidelines suggested in the directions given to the 
participants paralleled the major steps in the curriculum development 
process model. The task session was followed by a critique session. 
During Task Session II, participants were asked to develop a piece of 
curriculum that they intended to use in their own classrooms. (LS) 
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FOREWORD 



In the recommendation section of the Phase II, Volume I Project 
report last December, the following statements were made: 



"A. Develop small cadre of committed master teachers who 
will be intensively trained as field-testers, curriculum 
development specialists and teacher trainers. 



B. New plan incorporates both short-term and long-range 
goals: 8 master primary teachers ... to be trained intensively 
end of March in beginning unit... same group develops curric- 
ulum and prepares to be teacher trainers in June (3 weeks) 
preparatory to major training program all K-3 in July-August 
(to be funded under another contract), for introduction of 
full year of PN material in September in all four primary 
grades. Honors program training also." 



These Recommendations were incorporated in the Phase III proposal, 
which included the following modified provisions: 

1. A three-day March workshop for 12 participants (8 Bureau). 

2. A three-week June workshop for 33 participants (15 Bureau). 

Actual training programs held were as follows:^ 

1. A three- day Curriculum Practicum was held for 51 public school 
teachers and administrators at the University of Idaho in 
Pocatello. 

2. Instead of the original 12 participants for the Brigham City 
Practicum in March, there were 28 teachers and administrators 
involved (18 Bureau). 



3. A two-day in-service practicum was held at Many Farms High 
School for the entire teaching and administrative staff. 



¥■ 

4. An Oklahoma Bureau and public school teachers Workshop included 
a four-hour presentation on the first day by project staff. 

5. Thirty- three participants were accepted to the June practicum 
in Brigham City (19 Bureau and 14 public). Three last-minute 
cancellations and two early departures because of illness re- 
duced the enrollment to 28 (17 Bureau and 11 Public school). 

Six quarter-hour credits were granted by ‘Utah State University 
to 21 participants. Fifteen of the participants were "returnees 
from one of the other practica. 

C ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



\ 

i.> 

The design of the practica was reached after considerable effort 
was expended in breaking away from the normal lecture session or group 
session models. The thrust was toward leaming-by-doing. Much of the 
final curriculum material found in later volumes of the Phase III effort 
reflects concrete contributions made by participants working individually 
or in small groups. 

While the process often seemed slow, and at times painful, the 
staff felt real reward in seeing participants take hold and do the work 
of organizing the learning experience of the child in vital ways--the 

*i> 

central task of the curriculum developer. 

Following summary statements about each of the training experiences, 
an appendix contains representative "hardware" from each of the sessions. 
This case study material can be used by others in designing curriculum 
development training. 
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CURRICULUM PRACTICA 



In March, 1970, the staff of Project NECESSITIES conducted two 
workshops for educators concerned with curriculum for American Indian 
and Eskimo students. The purpose of these sessions was to familiarize 
participants with techniques and processes pertinent to the development 
of curriculum for Indian students at both the elementary and secondary 
school levels. 

i 

The workshops introduced a new phase of the project’s efforts to 
reform social studies education in Bureau schools. During Phase I of 
the project a draft conceptual scope and sequence of social studies 
curriculum K-12 was developed and a plan designed to correlate the cur- 
riculum and ongoing development program with an in-service education 
program for teachers of Indian students. 

In Phase II Project NECESSITIES began to generate units suggested 
by the draft scope and sequence. Three units, covering both the primary 
and secondary grades, were developed and field-tested in 11 schools. 
During the course of these efforts the PN staff began to evolve the 
bare bones of a model of the curriculum development process. Even though 
this model is still not (and may never be) fully and finally developed, 
the staff has found it an increasingly useful tool in creating and en- 
riching curricula for students at all levels. 

The Project staff believes that curricula genuinely responsive to 
the needs of Indian students must be shaped by as well as for the local 
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Overview: Fort Hall and Brigham City Practica (March) 



While the two workshops were essentially the same in structure and 
content, they were conducted under different conditions for populations 
that were in many ways dissimilar. 

Fifty-one participants registered for the Fort Hall workshop. All 
except one of these was affiliated in some way with one of the public 
schools in the Fort Hall area or the MDTA job training program in Pocatello. 
The group included 29 teachers, 12 administrators, five representatives 
from the education committee of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe, and five 
observing graduate students from ISU. Most of the teachers had both 
Indian and Anglo students in their classroom, the Indian students coming 
primarily from one tribe- -the Shoshone-Bannock, 

The workshop was conducted on the participants 1 home ground and 
they all lived at home while taking part in the workshop. This, com- 
bined with the fact that the workshop extended into the weekend, led 
the project staff to expect a fairly high dropout rate. On the last 
day, a Saturday, 31 participants attended the closing session. 

Twenty-eight participants attended the workshop in Brigham City. 

Of these 18 were Bureau employees-- 15 teache ’ and 3 administrators. 

The remainder of the group included five public school teachers, four 
public, school administrators and one representative from the Hopi tribe. 

All the teachers .had- only Indian students in their classrooms. Since 
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Indian communities. It seemed to us that the model — perhaps even more 
than the instructional materials prepared by the Project—was an important 
tool to share with educators wanting to promote the evolution of Indian 
student possibilities through curriculum reform. 

The project staff decided that the best means of introducing this 
innovation was a workshop situation where educators could not only learn 
about the model but practice with it under the guidance and encouragement 
of the project staff. Early in 1970 the project staff began plans to 
conduct two such workshops — one for non-Bureau educators in the Fort 
Hall, Idaho, area to be held at the University of Idaho in Pocatello, 

March 12-14, and a second for Bureau educational personnel from through- 
out the western states to be held March 20-23 at the project offices in 
Brigham City, Utah. 

These workshops marked a broadening of the project’s efforts to 
nurture new curriculum developers while at the same time generating new 
curriculur materials. The project staff feels that by performing both 
functions, the chances of achieving implementation of new material at 
the school level are materially enhanced. In this sense the workshops 
were a major event in the project’s activities . The project staff feels 
that the workshops were even more critical in the professional lives of 
the educators involved, for through their participation these men and 

women demonstrated a commitment to active responsibility for what their 

♦ 

students learn. 
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participants came from schools throughout the northern) southwestern 

i 

i 

and plains states, they did not share a common concern if or students 

from a single tribe, but rather were divided in interests among at 

I 

least eight tribal groups. All of the participants at tlhe Brigham City 
workshop lived in the guest dorm at Intermountain School) while in at- 
tendance . 



Workshop Structure 

In designing the workshops, project staff worked froij: two basi.^ 
premises : 

(1) That workshop participants would best learn about the curri- 
culum development process by practicing with the model to develop 
curriculum during the workshop. To reinforce the notion that the work- 
shops would be places of doing , the project staff called tie workshops 

i 

Curriculum Development Practica. n (The workshops will be [referred to 

as practica throughout the remainder of this report.) j 

i 

(2) That the structure of the practica should be flexible enough 

|| 

to allow a wide range of response to the needs of the participants. 

The project staff outlined full schedules for the practicajbut was pre- 

ll 

pared to make changes in these at any point where it seemefo that pre- 
planned activities were inappropriate to what was actuall | happening. 
The staff had prepared several contingency plans to substitute into the 
practicum schedule if necessary, and also scheduled timel for the staff 

I f 

to meet during the practicum to compare "readings" of pj/bgress and 
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work out needed changes in activities on the spot. 

The practica were organized around two central activities: Task 

Sessions I and II. Each of these sessions was followed by a critique 
session in which the output was reviewed and evaluated by the partici- 
pants. 

Task Session I was a simulated exercise in which all the partici- 
pants — whether teachers or not--were asked to imagine themselves tea- 
chers. The participants were divided into two groups according to 
their interest in either elementary or secondary students 9 and given 
scenarios based on real classroom data describing student difficulties 
in dealing with conflict situations. They were told that the social 
studies curriculum they were currently working with failed to treat 
concepts of conflict and cooperation, and were asked to prepare a lesson 
plan introducing a unit exploring these concepts. Skill areas, content, 
methods, media, and materials were suggested and optional lesson plan 
forms were provided, to help participants perform the exercise. They 
were allowed to work individually or in informal groups and were en- 
couraged to call on project staff members present as resources during 
the exercise. 

The object of this exercise was to throw participants immediately 
into a curriculum development problem. The process guidelines suggested 
in the directions given to the participants paralleled the major steps 



in the curriculum development process model. This was done to give 
the participants some real experience with the model before they were 
formally introduced to it in a didactic session following the exercise. 

Since this exercise only simulated the participants 1 real world 
situation, and since the purpose of the practica was in fact to help 
educators deal directly with the problems they face in their real work 
situations, the time allotted to this exercise was relatively brief-- 
an hour at the Fort Hall practicum and an hour and a half at Brigham 
City. 

The task session was followed by a critique session of approxi- 
mately two hours. The elementary and secondary groups were each 
divided into competing teams (a motivational device) and each of these 
further divided into small groups of four or five members. The members 
of these groups discussed the plans each had generated during the task 
session and selected the plan which they felt would work best in the 
classroom. The best plans from the small groups were then discussed 
by the entire team to select the final team plan. Each team worked 
as a group on refining its plan before forwarding it to the project 
staff for review, 

: The real work of the practica was carried out during Task Session 
II. During this phase each participant was asked to. develop a piece 
of curriculum that he intended to use in his own classroom. Two dif- 
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ferent kinds of developmental activities could oe carried out in this 
phase of the program: the creation of entirely new curriculum to re- 
place that being presently used; or the enrichment of basically sound 
curriculum to make it more suitable to particular school situations. 
Within the area of curriculum enrichment, participants worked with 
curriculum they were currently using or with Project NECESSITIES 
materials to which they were introduced at the practicum. Participants 
intending to adapt materials they were already using had been asked to 
bring these with them. 

As in Task Session I, participants were divided into elementary 
and secondary groups. Within these, they had the option of working 
individually or in small groups of their own choosing. The second Task 
Session was relatively unstructured except for participants who chose 
to work with PN materials. The project staff had prepared special 
materials to familiarize these participants with the PN units and to 
suggest ways in which further development might be carried out; Parti- 
cipants working with project materials could drop out of organized 
groups at any point they felt they were ready to work on their own. 

Some of the participants had already begun developing curriculum 
before the practicum, and moved easily into the work of Task Session II. 
For others, the notion of developing curriculum was completely new, 
and many lacked both ideas about how to begin and the confidence that 
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they could in fact do it. Staff members worked very closely with these 
participants until they felt they were on their feet; sometimes this 
meant one staff member working with an individual or small group through- 
out the length of the practicum. 

In addition to resource personnel and Project NECESSITIES curri- 
culum materials, participants were provided with a curriculum develop- 
ment process manual including a description of the process model, work- 
sheets, and examples of how the model might be used. Typewriters, 
duplicating facilities, and secretarial services were provided for par- 
ticipants who wished to make use of them. Participants were urged to 
prepare their work in a way that lent itself to review by their collea- 
gues as well as the staff. 

Work being carried out in the task sessions was supported by 
didactic sessions during which theory and use of the process model were 
discussed with the entire participant group. One meeting of this sort 
was scheduled immediately after Task Session I; others were held when- 
ever it seemed that the participants would find such a session useful. 
Members of the staff also held office hours each day so that they could 
work more closely with participants they might not have had much chance 
to see during the task sessions. 

Other activities during the practicum were more social or admini- 
strative in nature, Participants were assigned to small groups of about 
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10; these small group sessions provided an opportunity for making 
announcements and getting* informal feedback on how participants 
felt the practicum was progressing. Each of these groups included 
both elementary and secondary participants. 

Social hours were held before dinner each evening to give partici- 
pants an opportunity to relax with each other and the staff after the 
rather intense and more purposeful interaction that went on during 
working hours. Optional proseminars were conducted in the evenings 
to discuss matters of common professional interest within the area of 
education but not necessarily concerned with curriculum development. 

Purely administrative activities were registration and staff 
interviews with each participant at the end of the practicum. During 
registration, participants filled out cards indicating who they were, 
their occupation and place of work, and whether they were interested in 
elementary or secondary curriculum. At this time they received folders 
containing information about the practicum and Project NECESSITIES, a 
staff and participant roster, and the first day f s schedule. Schedules 
for the remainder of the practicum were distributed each morning to 
allow staff flexibility in scheduling activities to suit participant 
progress. 

Immediately after the closing session, participants were interviewed 
individually so they might evaluate the practicum while their experience 
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with it was still fresh, in their minds. The personal exit interviews 
also insured that the project staff did in fact get an evaluation from 
each participant, a guarantee which does not exist when evaluations 
are conducted through mailed questionnaires. 

Administrative tools not referred to above included daily printed 
announcements and an option checklist distributed to participants on 
the first day. On the checklist, participants were asked to indicate 
the areas in which they wished to work during the practicum (elementary 
or secondary, their own or project materials, development or enrichment, 
etc.), whether they wanted to work individually or in small groups, 
and if they would be attending the social hours and proseminars. 

•Planning For Fort Hall Practicum 

The theory underlying the practica, and the administrative and 

substantive tools described above, were developed during the planning 
period preceding the first practicum in Fort Hall, Idaho. The staff 
decided early in the planning that the practica should be places of 
intense work, and that participants should be engaged right from the 
beginning. It was felt that a first day of brisk activity would best 
convey these expectations to the participants. The staff hoped that 
once this tone was established, participants would be motivated to 
continue working without the need for time constraints and closely 
scheduled activities. 
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Project staff were assigned to prepare materials and contingency 
plans for elementary and secondary curriculum development work. The 
main body of the Curriculum Development Process Manual was prepared 
during this period, as well as a large flow chart of the model. 

In the two-week period preceding the practicum, all the partici- 
pants were contacted through the mail and when possible by phone to . 
establish some degree of personal contact with participants before 
the practicum began and to pass on some of the project’s expectations 
for the p?;acticum. Participants contacted by phone were also briefly 
interviewed to find out something about their work situations and 
their own expectations for the practicum. This information was used 
to begin making assignments to work groups and small groups and to 
prepare substantive materials such as the scenario for Task Session I. 

The staff visited the site at the University of Idaho to work 
out the logistics of the practicum. The site was a very comfortable 
one, providing space for large and small group meetings, quietude for 
those who wished to work by themselves, lounges for informal conversa- 
tion, and a staff office. A cafeteria and coffee shop were in the same 
building. 

The Practicum Itself: Fort Hall 

Most of the participants arrived on time and registration went 
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smoothly. After each, participant registered he was directed to his 
small group for a half hour of conversation over coffee with other 
participants and the two staff members assigned to each group. From 
here participants went either to elementary or secondary groups to 
begin Task Session 1. 

Staff members assigned to each of these sections introduced the 
exercise and stayed with the participants to lend them substantive 
and moral support while they worked. Participant response to the exer- 
cise varied a great deal. The secondary group accepted the exercise 
and got down to work quickly , about two— thirds of them working in 
small groups cf two to four, the remainder working individually. About 
half of the elementary section did the same. The other half seemed 
stymied. Some of these were genuinely confused about what they were 
supposed to do with their own situations or that it was in fact their 
own situation and they didn't want to "pretend" about it. Staff per- 
ceptions were that a good part of the disgruntlement was anxiety over 
being pushed to perform rather than sitting back and being "taught" 
as many of them had expected. Staff moved into this situation very 
quickly, and in about half an hour, everyone was purposefully at work. 

The session broke up an hour before lunch for a large group meet- 
ing. After formally greeting the participants and introducing the 
staff, the project director gave an initial explanation of the process 
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model, using the Task. Session I exercise and participant experience with 
it as a frame of reference. 

The afternoon critique sessions went smoothly in both the elemen- 
tary and secondary sections. The latter group gave more critical con- 
sideration to the plans being reviewed, while participants in the 
elementary section seemed to base their evaluation more on loyalty to 
their own groups 1 plans. At the end of this session several of the 
Indian participants expressed concern about the day ! s work being re- 
viewed only by project staff members. While the staff was made up 
of both Indians and Anglos, none of the Indian staff represented the 
Shosh one-Bannock Tribe. The Indian participants--all from this tribe- 
felt they would be better judges of how appropriate the plans were to 
the local situation. The staff concurred, and an all -Indian meeting 
was scheduled for the following day. 

Social hour was held at the staff motel, and participant turnout 
was high, as it was at the proseminar conducted back at the university 
after dinner. 

The second day was taken up entirely with Task Session II. Most 
of the elementary section chose to work in small groups with, the Project 
NECESSITIES unit. People , Places and Things . Participants in the se- 
condary section were evenly divided between individual and small group 
work, and between work on their own projects or on one of the three 
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secondary units developed by the project. 



Shoshone-Bannock participants met with Indian staff members through- 
out the day. The meeting was convened to evaluate how well curriculum 
developed by Anglos could satisfy what the tribal members present felt 
were the needs of Shoshone-Bannock students. When the meeting got under- 
way, however * it soon became clear that there was a difference of opin- 
ion about what these needs were. While this is not unusual situation 
it is a difficult one to work through. The confrontation was profitable. 
By the end of the day the group had produced two sets o£ educational 
guidelines — one for school personnel, and another relating to tribal 
support of school activities. 

Small groups were dropped after the first day, as they seemed a 
distraction from work in progress. The interaction they were intended 
to stimulate — informal idea exchange and feedback to the staff—were 
happening very well outside the groups. The administrative functions 
of these meetings, mostly announcement making, were taken over in the 
larger work groups . 

The morning of the third day had originally been set aside for 
participants to get together and evaluate each others* work. When the 
time came, participants suggested that they would rather use that block 
of time to continue development of their curriculum projects, and 
would simply present them to the entire practicum at a final l^rge group 
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session. This plan was adopted, and work, continued throughout the 



morning. 



The staff began exit interviews with participants in the late 
morning and completed them after the practicum closed in mid-afternoon. 
Each interview took 10 to 15 minutes. Staff worked from an interview 
guide prepared before the practicum to collect data on how well the 
practicum had satisfied participant expectations for it, what partici- 
pants intended to do with what they had learned at the practicum, and 
suggested changes in the format for future practica. Responses to 
these questions, as well as any additional comments participants had 
to make on the practicum, were recorded on the interview guide. 

About half of the participants rated the practicum "High," 20 per 
cent "Good," and the remaining 30 per cent "Average." Ninety per cent 
of the participants indicated that during the program they had at least 
begun work on some curriculum project they intended to implement in 
their schools. Informal remarks complimented the availability of re- 
source personnel and materials and the variety of work options. Several 
Anglo participants regretted the absence of Indian participants engaged 
in the all-Indian meeting. Many of the Anglos had begun plans incorpora- 
ting Indian-specific material, and they would have liked the assistance 
of Shoshone-Bannock tribal members. Other Anglos remarked that the 
practicum was the first time they had ever sat down and really talked 
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with Indians about common educational concerns, and they were glad 
for the opportunity. , 



At the final session nine separate plans generated by individuals 
or small groups were presented. These included a unit on Power developed 
by an Art/Drama teacher and a guidance counselor, units on Alcohol and 
Drugs, a team effort on Conflict, the extension of an Economics course 
begun by PN, and a Language Arts unit in which Indian and Anglo students 
will produce a book of biographical portraits of student heroes. 



Plans for curriculum at the elementary level included units on 



Current Events, Communication, Animals, and further deve 



lopment of the 



PN unit, People, Places and Things . The educational guidelines prepared 
during the all-Indian session were also presented and discussed. The 



practicum was adjourned after the general session of the 



third day. 



Samples of the materials used for the Fort Hall pi a 
found in Appendix A of this volume. 



:ticum can be 



Planning for the Brigham City (March) Practicum 



After returning to Brigham City, the project staff 
in which to debrief themselves from the Fort Hall practi 
pare for the second practicum to be held at the project 
of the staff members had kept informal journals during tj 



lad four days 
zum and pre- 
iffices. All 
\e Fort Hall 
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sessions and used these notes to prepare evaluative reports on the prac- 
ticum. These, as well as exit interview results, were circulated among 
staff members before planning began for the Brigham City practicum. 

The staff was on the whole satisfied with the Fort Hall experience 
and decided to keep the same basic format for the Brigham sessions. In 
planning meetings, staff worked out clearer ways of introducing each 
phase of work to avoid some of the confusion that occurred at Fort Hall, 
particularly at the beginning of Task Session 1. The scenario for this 
exercise was rewritten to eliminate ambiguities that Fort Hall partici- 
pants had discovered. The first part of the exercise was modified 
slightly so that participants worked together fir^ in small groups to 
hammer out the objectives of the unit for which they were later to de- 
velop individual instructional plans. This was done so that the parti- 
cipants would have the support of a small group before breaking off 
to work on their own; it was not intended to alter the substantive 
nature of the exercise. 

A major disappointment at Fort Hall had been the lack of parti ci- 
pant evaluation of their own work. It is unclear whether this was due 
to lack of time, interest, or clear evaluative criteria, or the fact 
that most of the participants 1 plans were not in a form that lent itself 
to easy review by other participants. To stimulate more critical dis- 
cussion at Brigham City, the project's own guidelines and specifications 



for curriculum were added to the Curriculum Development Process Manual, 
as v/as a model narrative scope and sequence. In addition, the staff 
decided that participants at the Brigham City practicura would be re- 
quired to prepare written outlines of projects underway at the end of 
the second day, and to update these before the final session. Both 
of these project statements would be duplicated and distributed to 
staff and other participants for review. 

Another change incorporated as a result of the experience at Fort 
Hall was the addition to the schedule of a general opening session. 

Though this rubbed against the staff’s philosophical fur, there had 
been a noticeable relaxation of participant anxiety at Fort Hall after 
the project director greeted the whole group and introduced the members 
of the staff. The first didactic session on the process model remained 
where it was on the original schedule, immediately following Task Ses- 
sion 1. 

I 

Administrative and substantive tools for Brigham City were essen- 
tially the same as those used at Fort Hall. Since a higher percentage 
of the participants at the Brigham City practicum were to be elementary 
teachers, a few more materials were developed for this group. The 
staff also felt both staff and participants could better serve each other 
if more was known about participant resources and concerns. Accordingly, 
a participant resource inventory form was added to the packet of materials 
the participants received at registration. Data from this form was to 
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be organized and publisbsd by the end of the first day of the practicum. 

The site again offered a full range of work options. In addition 
to the project's offices and meeting rooms, the staff had obtained 
use of the facilities of the Bureau's Instructional Services Center, 
adjacent to the project location. 

As with the Fort Hall practicum, written and/or phone contact was 
made with participants before the practicum began. 

Brigham City Practicum - March 

The practicum in Brigham City followed the same basic routine as 
at Fort Hall. Since the second practicum was a day longer than the 
one at Fort Hall, Task Session II was extended another working day. 

When participants at Brigham City seemed to be having some trouble 
grasping the notions behind the process model, additional didacric 
sessions on the model were scheduled and a curriculum development work- 
sheet generated to guide participant curriculum development efforts. 

At the final session, participants reported on 11 curriculum 
projects for the secondary level and nine for the elementary grades. 
Almost all were based on Project NECESSITIES materials. On the secon- 
dary level, two teachers chose to extend Fact and Opinion ; one began 
writing scenarios to fit her location, while the other extended it 
to involve drama and English classes as well as social studies. 
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New units in the process of development were on the Family and 
on Potter. For elementary lose, four teachers developed the Economics , 
Technology and Land unit of People , Places and Things . Two of these 
teachers worked together, using each other as resources for a compara- 
tive unit on Alaska and the Navajo reservation. Another participant 
revised People, Places and Things as a comparative study of the Sioux 
and the Navajo. 

Dynamics of the March Brigham City Practicum 

Despite the fact that the formal processes of the Brigham City 
practicum were very much the same as those at Fort Hall, the second 
practicum was strikingly different from the first in overall tone or 
informal quality. Throughout the sessions in Brigham City, participants 
behaved in a more reserved manner than those at Fort Hall, in spite of 
the fact that the Brigham City group was smaller and participants had 
more opportunity to get to know each other. 

Brigham City participants seemed less self- directed and more hesi- 
tant. to exploit the several alternatives for interaction and substantive 
work open to them. Most of the Brigham City participants chose to work 
with PN materials already developed or in the works, rather than begin- 
ning projects of their own. Several participants were reluctant to 
break away from their first day’s work groups- -either to form other groups 
or to work on their own — even when they were dissatisfied with the 
initial groupings . 
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The Brigham City* participants also appeared to have more diffi- 
culty "reading" the realities implicit in abstract notions and vice 
versa. They were confused about how to translate vague educational 
goals into specific instructional objectives for the classroom, as 
well as how to distil general goals from a concrete assessment of 
student resources. 

More important, a good many of the participants were unable — or 
unwilling--to "give language” to their own experiences, i.e., to 
articulate discreetly to themselves the forces constraining them as 
teachers or administrators and the resources at their disposal with 
which to overcome or work around these constraints. 

A high percentage of the Brigham City participants were Bureau 
personnel. What seemed to be confusion and lack of initiative to 
project staff may simply have been caution on the part of the partici- 
pants. Bureau educators are perhaps more sensitive than public school 
personnel to the political nature of the structure within which they 
operate. Their situation is complex in that they have to manage two 
professional roles — educator and civil servant. The two roles carry 
different and often conflicting implications, and tradeoffs between 
the two are no doubt often difficult to make. It would be natural for 
a person in this situation to move with more caution than one whose 
role is more clearly defined. 

Samples of materials used in the March Brigham City practicum 
can be found in Appendix B of this volume. 
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Project NECESSITIES on Location: Many Farms School 

May 10, 11, 12, 1970 

Staff Members: Richard R. Ruopp, Project Director 

Sam Hedrick, Secondary Manager 

Background: 

Our initial contact with the staff and administration of the Many 
Farms School was through the Brigham City Practicum in which Jack Donald 
and George Potts were involved as participants. Jack Donald is the 
Curriculum Supervisor and George Potts the social studies supervisor of 
the school. During the three day Practicum in Brigham City, Jack Donald 
expressed interest in our process of curriculum development and teacher 
training and he contacted our Liaison Director to see if it might be 
possible to administer a similar Practicum with the staff of the Many Farms 
School. 

The notion of a field training institute following upon a request 
from a specific school met with Project staff approval, and we began making 
plans to transport staff and materials to the school on the evening of 
May 10. 

Through telephone conversations with Jack Donald, we were told that 
the Many Farms School was attempting to create new curricula in the fields 
of social studies, math, science, and language arts. Jack expressed a 
desire that we come prepared to motivate teachers to develop new materials 
and to involve themselves more deeply in the curricular lives of their 
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students. We were told that much of our involvement would be with super- 
visors but that an afternoon session with the full faculty was scheduled 
for Monday, May 11. There was little other information which could be 
communicated to us, as it was difficult for Jack to speculate on the 
climate for change and the mood of the faculty and the administration. 

Process : 

We arrived at the Many Farms School by air on the evening of May 10. 
Jack Donald met us at the airstrip and took us to an informal session with 
supervisors during the evening. The session was most illuminating. Many 
supervisors expressed concern about the slow rate of change and their 
inability to make suggestions which would be acted upon in any reasonable 
length of time. Supervisors expressed concern about the necessity for 
change because of the new administrative staffs in the Central and Area 
offices of the Bureau. Most supervisors agreed that the school had vast 
potential for change and that morale was high but they had few concrete 
notions of how to implement new programs systematically. 

The evening meeting gave us a great deal of insight into the inter- 
personal dynamics of the school and the concerns of the administration 
and some of the faculty. 

The following is our perception of staff concerns: 

1. concern that the school might be reorganized and farmed out 

to a private organization on a contractual basis 

2. feeling that the staff and administration were failing 

to communicate with the local school board 
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3. concern that new ideas would be discussed but never im- 



plemented 

4. anxiety about the reorganization of the Central Office, 

B.I.A. and the effects it would have on local schools 

5. concern that we might intimidate the more conservative 
teachers on the faculty and lessen the possibility of making 
any changes in the near future 

6« concern about the possibilities of making changes in 
bureaucratic structures 

The meeting adjourned in the early evening and most of the people present 
seemed keenly interested in the events of the coming days. 

On Monday morning. May 11, the Project staff toured classrooms with 
the assistance of six freshman students at the school. From the outset, 
interesting situations seemed to arise. While I was talking with a girl 
in a math class about the difficulties in working fractions I said: ’’Why 

don’t you use base eight to solve the problem? 11 Later in the day the 
Math-Science .Supervisor told me that I should be more careful about what 
I say in front of the kids, I was of course curious about his statement 
and asked what I had done. He then reported to me that the teacher over- 
heard me telling the student that she was really doing basic eighth grade 
problems, which she cons timed as an insult to her selection of content. 
This type of interaction could of course be over interpreted but I do 
feel it was indicative of the faculty’s anxiety about a new group on 
campus visiting a new school. It was our awareness of the covert anxiety 
level on campus which aroused in us the idea of channeling the possible 
fears into constructive energies. 
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The following Curriculum Planning Exercis e was created by Dick Ruopp 
and reflects much of the knowledge we had acquired during our informal 
meetings with teachers and supervisors. The ‘exercise 1 was not designed 
to be inflammatory, but the results of the activity discussions showed 
that for many people it was inflammatory and it was always controversial. 

We feel that the emotional energy worked positively to animate and agitate 
teachers to involve themselves more enthusiastically in the afternoon session. 



Many Farms High School - May 11, 1970 



Curriculum Planning Exercise 




We have been informed that the Navajo Tribal Council, on 
the urging of their Education Committee, and with the 
full support of the new Associate Commissioner for Educa- 
tion who has line authority over Area Directors, intends 
to serve notice on schools in the Navajo area that by 
June of 1971 each school must meet the following criteria: 

1. Measurable accelerated gains in the following 
basic skill areas including the ability to 
communicate with increased effectiveness: 

a„ reading 

b. writing 

c, basic math 

2. Relevancy to anticipated future needs of students 
as follows: 

a. Realistic demonstrated decision-making ability 
in practical politics, economics, vocations, 
educational goal setting and achievement. 

b. Student increased involvement in their own 
education that they themselves perceive and 
approve . 

Through informal channels it is known that schools are 
considered unlikely to achieve the above goals if they 
continue to maintain standard school schedules, standard 
educational methods and materials such as lectures and 
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textbooks, overemphasis on control (absolute silence in 
the classroom). Student cuts will be considered a measure 
of failure to stimulate rather than necessarily school 
derelection. A premium is being set on the inclusion of 
tribal specific and relevant material: language, culture, 

reservation politics, government, and economic development. 

Schools which do not meet these standards will be taken 
over by the tribe and operated on a joint venture basis 
by the tribe and private contracting agencies. 

You have been assembled today to determine in what ways 
you are going to respond to this challenge in the areas 
of curriculum development for the next academic year. 

Other meetings will consider teacher recruitment and train- 
ing, new administrative procedures, etc. 

You will now be divided into two committees, and in the 
next two hours you will be expected to report to us as 
representatives of the tribe. You may present a pro- 
cedural plan for meeting the challenge (committees, 
functions, timetables). You may choose to begin the 
definition of educational outcome goals for your students 
in behavioral ly measurable ways. You may develop a third 
alternative. Further instructions will be given to each 
committee verbally. 



On Monday afternoon the full staff of the high school was assembled 
to take part in the teacher training exercise. Dick Ruopp explained 
the objectives of the Project and gave a brief history of our existence. 
We then distributed the preceding exercise sheet and broke the staff into 
two teams. Each team was then divided into groups of from three to five 
participants to fulfill the objectives of the assignment. 

Small group discussions were generally heated. Most groups were 
composed of members of the several departments on campus and in many 
cases this was the first time these members had talked to one another 
on any subject. The groups interpreted the document differently; some 
groups actually felt it was a description of why we were present, but 



after some moments of explanation most groups got down to the business 
of planning lessons, programs or objectives. 



After one hour each group was asked to present their joint creation 
to the other small groups. In each case verbal criticism was allowed 
only by one designated subgroup. This technique, which we have used 
in the past, proved very successful. Teachers remarked later that they 
were often frustrated that they could not voice their criticism, but 
that it put them into a totally new role with respect to group interaction 
£jnd that they could more clearly see how they appeared in group activities. 



The following are the reports submitted by the two teams: 



TEAM A 



i 
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The following plan is submitted to motivate students to 
make responsible decisions concerning their own education 
arid life style. I have found that when kids like what 
they are doing, like field trips, my job becomes much 
less one of pulling teeth and more one of just consulting 
with kids. What we really need to make a success of this 
is the involvement of the kids. 

What we are going to do is set up a group of action teams 
called Occupational Interest Teams. These teams will be 
made up of students and they will collect a list of 
possible occupations which kids would like to study and 
which would involve the energy of the entire faculty. 

We have come up with a possible example. With the new 
proposed Navajo Stage Coach, kids have shown an interest 
in aviation. Aviation involves science, math, language 
arts, industrial arts and business. We would group 
students and teachers into teams and have kids work out 
all the necessities for running the operation and later 
spin off relations, government regulations, maintainance, 
skills training, and threat to the traditional Navajos. 

We feel that activities like this one will require some- 
thing like a modular schedule. Kids will have to be free 
to spend longer periods of time with teacher and student 
teams throughout the day. In some cases, like if a kid 
wants to get a pilot’s license, he will have to be freed 
of all other obligations for a much longer period of time. 
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Maybe the behavioral objectives of this whole program would 
be for kids to make a complete business operational plan, 
make an airplane in shop and have some of the students fly 
the plane. This really doesn't seem too far-fetched to me. 



TEAM B 



We propose a mini-school in the midst of the campus. The 
school would be designed to house and educate kids as one 
coherent process. The school would have a core staff for 
the skills and the kids would involve themselves in trades, 
physical education, and the remedial programs as members 
of the greater school community. We see a coed type dorm 
in which kids have more opportunity to interact in social 
and curricular activities. 




As you can see, the teams will be concerned with the basic 
skills and teach them using the resources of (the total environ- 
ment of the child. You can also see that we jperceive the 
aspect of the student's environment to be interrelated. The 
whole notion here is to get students to see that education 
is not fragmented and that there are ways of relating the 
way we live to the way we learn. The school itself will 
be an example of the principle at work. 
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After the reports had been read, no evaluation was made. It was 
decided to hold a meeting of supervisors on the following morning to 
see how these ideas and energies might best be supported and brought 
to fruition. Generally the Project staff agreed that this was an ? 
exciting group of people involved in an exciting and dynamic process. 



Teachers generally commented that they really got something out 
of the activity and that they hoped there was some way of following 
up on the exercise. As is generally the case in such programs, the 
more liberal elements shown through but this is not atypical in any 
way of how groups of teachers generally posture themselves when they 
are given the power to really make changes. 

On Tuesday morning the Many Farms School supervisory staff assembled 
in the library work room and arranged the chairs in the fashion of a 
Senate hearing. Dick and I were seated in chairs to which questions 
might be easily directed from all the participants. Teachers filed in 
and out as their schedules permitted throughout most of the day. 

Generally this session was a tactical planning period where advisors 
and other staff searched for the best way of creating a mini-school 
and delineated the political factors involved. The meeting was quite 
productive, even though too much was expected of us in planning of 
events. One rule which the Project staff might learn from this is to 
respond to questions and leave proposal language and contingency planning 
to the actual participants. 



The Tuesday session generally served the purpose of unifying the 
supervisory and teaching staff to the cause of the mini-school and creating 



a faculty committee to draft the original proposal. The supervisory staff 

O 

mid be cast in the role of consulting body only. 
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Perceptions in Review: 



1. The staff of the Many Farms School sought consultation on 
the possibilities of effective curriculum revision and 
responded to our suggestions i and activities with enthusiasm. 

2. The staff of the Many Farms School is concerned about 
their future as an institution, but they did not allow 
their fear for job security to so overwhelmingly overcome 
them that they could not function in the role of planners 
and change agents. 

3. Many Farms School is a likely candidate for futher involve- 
ment by the Project staff in the event that we are re- 
funded. 

4. There is every likelihoood that much of what was proposed 
and discussed will create no change, but the atmosphere of 
agitation and discussion is more than likely to stimulate 
participants* desire to seek out more effective teaching 
aids and materials if not entirely revolutionary new 
programs. 

5. Our involvement in this kind of activity is useful and 
necessary to the total range of system-wide planning. 



We have included the following letter from the Principal of the 
Many Farms School to partially substantiate this report. 



Report submitted by: 

Samuel W. Hedrick 
Secondary Manager 
Project NECESSITIES 



May 18, 1970 



IN reply REFER 1 o 




UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
MANY FARMS HIGH SCHOOL 
MANY FARMS. ARIZONA 86503 



May 14, 1970 



Mr. Richard R. Ruopp 
Director, Curriculum Development 
Project NECESSITIES 
P.0. Box 575 

Brigham City, Utah 84302 
Dear Dick: 

I am impressed by the excitement you and Mr. Sam Hedrick generated 
amoung the instructional staff during the four hour practicum. 

This indicates the interest of the Many .Farms High School staff for 
new innovative educational programs. 

At this time the instructors are analyzing what took place Monday 
and Tuesday. They are theorizing as to what direction the school 
should take in developing meaningful acadmic change. 

I am grateful to Project NECESSITIES for offering me the opportunity 
to learn more about the program. I am looking forward to working 
with the Project NECESSITIES staff during the June practicum. 



Sincerely 




Principal 



Training Feed Back 



Subject: Many Farms Practicum 

The following report, sent to us by Jack Donald of the Many Farms 
School, indicates some factors we had not recognized while we were 
working with the staff of the Many Farms School. Reports from separate 
departments, which indicate their desire that Project NECESSITIES not 
be involved in curriculum development, make it clear that we were seen 
as a centralized policy maker and not as educational consultants. The 
report further shows that after a one week absence, teachers were able 
to verbalize their fears concerning our role in the future curriculum 
revision of the school. 

One may speculate that the desire for divorce from the Project may 
stem from the following: 

1. Project staff may have been too overpowering in their claims 
for the necessity of making reasoned and systematic changes. 

2. By taking the role of change agents, we may have been seen as 
rabble rousers who would so change the educational system 
that teachers and supervisors could not see how they could 
function in the future organization. 

3. The Curriculum Planning Exercise , clearly explained as a 
hypothetical document, might have threatened tribal, area 
and school administrators to the point that they consciously 
lobbied against any further involvement of the Project in 
the functioning of the school. 
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4. The authority of the teacher to administer to the needs of his 
students has been the one major positive request made by Bureau 
teachers concerning their work. Teachers feel that their freedom 
in the classroom is the sole most important factor explaining 
why they remain in the Bureau. Our program may have been per- 
ceived as a threat to that freedom. 

Speculation msy be appropriate here, but it does not explain away 
the fact that leaving the school staff with such fears should not be a 
repeated activity. Future field Practica will have to take into considera- 
tion how we can effectively motivate teachers to think of curricular change 
without perceiving that change as dictated by outside agents. 
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OPTIONAL FORM NO, 10 

MAY l M2 EDITION 

GSA FPMR (*1 CFR) 101-11.0 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 




TO : All Staff 

FROM : Jack Donald 

subject: May 21st Staff Meeting 



date: May 25, 1970 



The theme of the instructional staff meeting was "curriculum change." 
Each department had met previous to May 21st. They discussed the high 
school curriculum, and how to make the curriculum more meaningful for 
the student. 

The more specific questions each department discussed were: 

1. If change is brought about at what pace should it be? 

2. What staff at this time is ready to take an active role 
in changing the curriculum? 

3. What changes can be made to make the curriculum more effective? 

The following are summaries of comments made by each department. Some 
/ are direct quotes from the panel’s participant’s notes; others are taken 

V. from my notes. 



Business Education Department 

The Business Education Department is in favor of a change, a change that 
would involve the parents as well as the school board. The Business 
Education Department is in agreement that the staff of Many Farms High 
School is capable enough to plan a new curriculum and that we do not 
favor having Project NECESSITIES plan one for us. 



We also feel that working with the other departments is a very good thing. 
For instance, in our typing, we could have the students compose for Language 
Arts as well as mastering the keyboard at the same time. In the Home 
Economics Department, a section could be devoted to proper dress for the 
office, home, etc. Also, in Personal Health the very importance of personal 
hygiene in working or dealing with the public. 

The Business Education Department also would like to think that maybe our 
more advanced students with a good background of English and math could 
possibly be able to get a job in an office, as a clerk-typist, or maybe 
even a secretary, giving the student’s encouragement in this direction. 



C 
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Working toward a change in our department, there is a new source to be 
offered for school year 1970-71. The new course is SUPERVISED OFFICE 
WORK EXPERIENCE where approximately 10 students are to be enrolled. These 
students will have to have an above average grade in typing and should 
have already had General Business. These students should also be enrolled 



Buy U.S. Savings Bonds Regularly on the Payroll Savings Plan 
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